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the whole, with great judgment. The work is pro¬ 
fessedly a compilation, but it is a compilation by one 
who knows the subject. It would perhaps have been 
too much to expect that independent opinion on the 
many matters discussed should have been expressed, 
but we are at least put in possession of many views 
in an interesting and readable form. The work 
should be read by ell advanced students of chemistrv. 

W. R.' 


THE KEW INDEX OF FLOWERING PLANTS. 
Index Ke-wensis Plantarum Phanerogamarum; Sup- 
plementum Secundum, nomina et synonyma 
omnium generum et specierum ab initio anni 
MDCCCXCV 1 usque ad finem aunt MDCCCC 
complectens. Ductu et consilio W. T. Thiselton- 
Dyer confecerunt herbarii horti regii botanici 
Kewensis curatores. Leucocoryne-Zygostates et 
emendanda addenda. Pp. 105-204. (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1905.) Price 12s. net. 

HE second and concluding part of supplement ii. 
of the “ Index Kewensis ” follows quickly on 
the first. This means that we now have a list of 
the names and synonyms of genera and species of 
flowering plants published from the foundation of 
binominal nomenclature to . the end of 1900 complete 
except for a serious gap in supplement i. represent¬ 
ing the last third of the alphabet for the years 1886- 
1895. Three parts of the first supplement appeared 
between September, 1901, and November, 1903; the 
fourth is therefore much overdue. Its delay is the 
more to be regretted as the period with which it is 
concerned was one of considerable activity in 
systematic botany, including, for example, the great 
development of the Berlin school under Dr. Engler’s 
direction. It is to be hoped that the completion of 
this portion of the work, for which Kew is not re¬ 
sponsible, will soon be announced. 

The best way to appreciate the Kew index is to 
call to mind the time before its appearance, when 
getting at the origin of a name meant often a long 
book-hunt, and sometimes a remarkable revelation of 
the wonderful and remote plac'es in which it was 
possible to publish names, such, for instance, as the 
Melbourne Chemist and Druggist, in which, if we 
remember rightly, some species were published by 
the late Baron von Mueller. These literary researches 
were often extremely interesting, but they were not 
botany, and a failure by some botanists to realise their 
importance often caused worry and inconvenience to 
subsequent workers. In passing, we may note a 
feature of the index to which reference was made at 
the conference on nomenclature at Vienna last June. 
It was pointed out that the list of names of genera 
which a large majority of members agreed must be 
retained, even though they were not the earliest pub¬ 
lished names, departed very little from the names 
recognised in the index—it might even .have been 
possible to have taken the index as a starting point. 

The present number makes quite interesting read¬ 
ing, for it marks in a striking way the progress of 
systematic botany during the five years under con- 
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sideration. Africa, especially tropical Africa, has 
afforded much material for work, as evidenced by 
parts of the Kew Floras, the catalogue of Dr. 
Welwitsch’s Angolan plants, and other publications 
in this country; and the numerous papers on African 
botany issued from Berlin. The completion of the 
“ Flora of British India ” is chronicled by numerous 
citations in various genera of grasses ; and there is also 
ample indication of the activity of North American 
botanists in working out their flora. Here and there 
is evidence of an important monograph, as that of 
Bromeliacese by Dr. Mez, or of Monimiacese by Miss 
Perkins, in a list of new species, combinations or 
reductions. Some entries under a quaint or unfamiliar 
name form a record of antiquarian research and love 
of priority; such, for instance, are those under 
Sitanion, a name of Rafinesque which antedates the 
well known Elymus; these names are promptly re¬ 
duced to synonymy. It is, however, not always so 
easy to follow the reductions. For instance, American 
botanists seem generally agreed that Lewisia, a genus 
founded by Pursh, must be restored for certain species 
of Calandrinia; but the index quotes them only as 
synonyms, referring them back to Calandrinia. In 
looking down the columns one is struck by the large 
number of personal species-names, which seems to 
indicate a want of imagination on the part of some 
authors; thus nineteen out of forty-two new species 
of Polygala, and thirteen of twenty-two of Lissochilus, 
have names recalling the person who first' collected 
or was in some way or other associated with the 
plant. A few omissions might be noted, though that 
has probably been done already by those concerned. 
A curious citation is given, under Peperomia and 
Panicum, of two species from Dr. Andrews’s Christ¬ 
mas Island monograph. 

In conclusion, we would express the hope that the 
record of the next five years, now nearly ended, may 
be available at as short an interval as possible. 

A. B. R. 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 

Sugar and the Sugar Cane. By Noel Deerr. Pp. 
viii + 395 + xix. (Altrincham: Norman Rodger, 
1905.) Price Js. 6 cl. net. 

So many effects have already been ascribed by poli¬ 
ticians and journalists to the Brussels Sugar Con¬ 
vention, that one hesitates to add to its account the 
recent large output of sugar-cane literature in this 
country, but there can be little doubt that the brighter 
prospects which the Convention seemed to promise 
sugar-cane planters has encouraged publication on 
this subject, and hence the issue, within the com¬ 
paratively short space of three years, of four books, 
in English, dealing with the cultivation of the sugar 
cane or of the production of sugar therefrom. 

There was, of course, much leeway to make up, 
since the interesting and important results achieved 
during recent years as the result of the cultural ex¬ 
periments carried on in British Guiana, the West 
Indies, Mauritius, Hawaii, Java, Queensland, India, 
and elsewhere were for the most part only available 
in the uninviting form of Government reports, and 
similarly there existed no general and concise account 
of the improvements recently brought about in the 
machinery used in sugar factories. 
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Mr. Deerr sets out with the object of “ presenting 
in one consecutive whole a general view of the cane 
sugar industry,’’ and it may be said at once that he 
achieves this object fairly successfully. 

The arrangement of the volume coincides with the 
sequence of operations in the production of sugar, 
ihe earlier chapters dealing with such subjects 
as cane varieties, cultivation, influence of soil and 
climate, manuring and so on, and the later chapters 
with the harvesting of the cane, its transport to the 
factory, the extraction of the sugar, processes for the 
preparation of the commercial varieties of sugar, the 
disposal of molasses, the analysis of sugar products, 
and so on. 

The objection might be made that some of these 
later chapters, notably those relating to the use of 
the ^polariscope, the estimation of “ glucose,” and 
the analysis of sugar-cane products are not sufficiently 
detailed to enable a novice to carry out the operations 
described, and yet are so full as to be tedious to any¬ 
one merely desirous of grasping the general principles 
upon which the processes are based. 

The book will, however, be found useful by 
planters and sugar-estate managers who desire to be 
au courant with the progress made on the scientific 
side of their industry. 

The volume is well illustrated—in this connection 
particular mention may be made of the coloured 
plates showing stems of some of the principal varie¬ 
ties of cane—and the text is remarkably free from 
errors, which is perhaps to be attributed to the fact 
that the book “ was seen through the press ” by the 
publisher, Mr. Norman Rodger. 

My Strange Pets, and other Memories of Country 

Life. By R. Bell. Pp. vi + 308. (Edinburgh: 

Blackwood and Sons, 1905.) Price 6s. 

■“ It is well known that the emu is a native of 
Australia, where on its vast plains they might have 
.been seen in vast numbers ” (p. 2). “ The kick of 

an emu is a serious if not a dangerous one. . . . 
When sporting they spring up in the air, kicking side¬ 
ways.” Sentences like the above occurring close 
together at the beginning of a volume, and followed 
later by others of the same type, make one wonder 
whether the publishers or their printers keep a proof¬ 
reader on their establishments. But grammatical 
slips of this nature are not the only faults by which 
the work is disfigured, and the classically educated 
reader will scarcely fail to experience a severe mental 
shock when he finds the statement on p. 51 that 
“‘lemur,’ in the language of Madagascar, means 
‘night-wandering ghost.’ ” 

Apart, however, from blemishes, Mr. Bell’s book 
contains much interesting information with regard to 
the ways of many kinds of foreign creatures—from 
emus and rheas to jerboas and snakes—in confine¬ 
ment, accompanied by valuable hints as to the best 
manner of keeping them in health. The author, 
indeed, claims to have been the first to breed emus 
in Scotland, and it is perhaps a little characteristic 
of his nationality to find that the experiment under¬ 
taken for amusement turned out a financial success. 
The subject of foreign “ pets ” forms, however, only 
a portion of the volume, and the author records a 
number of more or less commonplace observations 
regarding the animals of his own country. As he 
appears to be an experienced angler, the statement 
of his disbelief in the theory that fresh-run salmon 
never habitually feed while in the rivers is worthy 
the best attention of the officials of the Scotch Salmon- 
Fishery Commission. 

Throughout his life the author appears to have been 
specially interested in travelling menageries, and in 
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a chapter on this subject he reproduces a long extract 
from the Scotsman of April 10, 1872, describing the 
sale of Womb well’s menagerie in that year. In this 
extract Wombwell is stated to have purchased the 
first rhinoceros and the first pair of giraffes ever 
imported into this country. As regards the former 
animal this statement is not strictly true, as witness 
the Indian rhinoceros described by Dr. Parsons in 
the early days of the Royal Society. If the state¬ 
ment with regard to giraffes be trustworthy, the fact 
has been generally overlooked by writers, George the 
Fourth’s giraffe, received in 1827, and the four young 
animals obtained by the London Zoological Society 
in 1836, being generally regarded as the earliest 
importations. Wombwell’s giraffes, it is stated, died 
before they were publicly exhibited. Although con¬ 
taining little that is absolutely new, the book is dis¬ 
tinctly readable and entertaining. R. L. 

Simple Lessons on Health for the Use of the Young. 

By Sir Michael Foster, K.C.B., M.P., &c. Pp. 

vii+114. (London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd.; 

New York : The Macmillan Company, 1905.) 

Price is. 

Many writers have tried their hands at the produc¬ 
tion of a small work which shall suitably present to 
a child’s mind those elementary facts of healthy living 
which, as now generally recognised, should form an 
essential part of education ; but it must be said that 
hitherto no one has wholly succeeded. Many have 
failed from an unnecessary elaboration of scientific 
detail, and others from a faulty presentation of the 
subject-matter. 

Sir Michael Foster’s manual makes no pretence at 
covering the whole of the necessary ground. He 
makes it clear in the preface that his object is to 
show how the reasons for some of the rules which 
ought to guide us in the physical conduct of life 
may be explained even to the very young. The sub¬ 
jects dealt with are :—fresh air, food and drink, light 
and cleanliness. The physiological basis of certain 
health principles could not be more happily expressed ; 
but as to how the individual can best meet his 
hygienic needs in his dailV life and circumstance the 
writer has little—far too little—to say. With this 
reservation it may be said that Sir Michael Foster’s 
little book is a model of what simple lessons on 
health to the young should be, and that, as an illus¬ 
tration of how these matters should be presented to 
young children, it is unequalled by any other book 
with which we ar.e acquainted. For this reason, if 
for no other, all those who are likely to have the 
important duty cast upon them of instructing- the 
young on these vital matters should carefully study 
its simple, clear, and wholly satisfactory method of 
treatment. 

Actualitds scientifiques. By Max de Nansouty. Pp. 

365. (Paris : Schleicher Freres, 1905.) Price 3.50 

francs. 

Such a collection of short readings in French as is 
here provided will prove of service to young students 
of science who are either learning French or are 
desirous of keeping up their knowledge of the 
language by reading which will not take them far 
from their serious work in science. There are eighty- 
four popular essays, each of three or four pages, 
divided into seven groups dealing respectively with 
physics and chemistry, astronomy and meteorology, 
electricity and its applications, agriculture, hygiene, 
psychology and physiology, and applied sciences. 

The volume may appeal to a few general readers 
interested in popular accounts of progress in pure 
and applied science There are no illustrations. 
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